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METALS 


Metals make the skeletons of war machines. They are as big, as vital a “must 
in war as the calcium in milk is in building babies’ bones. Some 70 million tons of 
metals must be produced this year to make the machinery of war. Almost every 
ounce of metal that is rolled, or pressed, or cast, or drawn, or stamped, depends on 
scrap. The old pipe you salvage, the discarded beadsteads, stoves, the knickknacks 
of endless description, the chains and old car parts must be gathered in. They are 
counted on to make up the third of the scrap that all new metals need. From 61/4 
million farms must come 11/, million tons of scrap. Out of automobile graveyards 
must come 31/, million tons. From your houses and yards and apartments and 
rooms must come the rest. Every little gadget counts. Save it and pass it on. 


999 


PAPER 


A pile of waste paper 7 million tons high! That's the pile you and the 130 million 
other Americans can save this year with only a little care. That’s a good sized 
portion of the 20 odd million tons the Nation needs for war and urban use this 
year. The paper you throw away can be made into pasteboard to wrap shells, 
protect airplane parts, and delicate precision instruments, wrap soldiers’ clothes 
and Army supplies, and to bundle Lend-Lease foods for Britain. The more paper 
you save and pass along to serve some other need, the less pinch you will feel when 
you go to shop. Salvage paper! 
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Send waste to war 


1. Look around your house and grounds. Gather up all 
the metals, rubber, paper, and rags you have to salvage. 


2. Flatten out all cartons and boxes and keep them dry 
and clean. 


3. Pile newspapers separately. 


4. Keep rags, metals and rubber separately, in cartons 
or bags if possible. 


5. When you have a 5-foot pile of newspapers, call for 
a pick-up truck. Have small scrap of other kinds col- 
lected at the same time. 


6. If you want to sell your scrap, look in the classified 
directory under "Junk" for the names of dealers. 


7. If you want to donate your scrap, call a charity that 
helps make its living by collecting and selling scrap. 


8. If you have some question about useful scrap that you 
want answered, call your local Salvage Committee. The 
telephone number should be listed in your local paper. 
These committees are organized by the Office of Civilian 
Defense. Your Salvage Committee can find out from 
charity organizations whether junk dealers are offering 
you fair prices. 


9. If your community has no Salvage Committee, write 
to the State Salvage Committee in care of the State 
Defense Council of the Office of Civilian Defense. 


10. Rural Salvage Campaigns can get the help from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Defense Board member 
who sits on your State Salvage Committee. 
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RAGS 

All the rags in the world are not too many rags for the needs 
that war brings. Your cast-off clothes, your scraps of burlap 
bags, and worn-out socks, your threadbare carpets, frayed and 
shedding towels can go to war, just as they are. They'll clean 
machines, pack up fine parts, and protect munitions. Other 
rags will find their way into roofing and flooring materials for 
emergency houses. Any rags today? Save them! 


RUBBER 

War on wheels needs rubber. New rubber, that gives the 
best wear must be the first to go to war. Scrap rubber must 
work for civilians. Right now the Nation has facilities for 
turning old rubber into useful goods at the rate of 400,000 
tons a year. Do you have some old rubbers that no longer 
keep out wet? Do you know where there are tires and tubes 
that won't hold up a car? Search around in your house for 
sink mats, raincoats, bathing caps, rubber bands, leaky water 
bottles, hoses, rug linings, and crepe rubber soles that you no 
longer need. Gather them up, pass them on. 











New York’s blueprint of action on the nutrition front 





Mayor 


ca 
Commissioners’ Committee 


Commissioners of Health, Welfare, Markets, 
Hospitals, Superintendent of Schools. 


Coordinating Committee 


Representatives of: Departments of Health, Wel- 
fare, Markets, Hospitals, Education; Catholic 
School Boards; Nutrition Committee of Greater 
New York; Office of Civilian Defense; Surplus 
Marketing Administration; American Red Cross; 
Citizens Health Committee; Welfare Council of 
New York City; Medical, Dental, and Nursing 
professions. 


Central Service Committees 


Technical Promotion 


To select and evaluate educational materials; To open and keep active lines of commu- 
to prepare materials; to plan courses; to select nication for materials, using press, radio, 
qualified speakers and teachers. advertisers, trade groups, libraries. 


Materials Operating 


To assemble and make available educational To conduct speakers’ bureau, assist local 
materials such as leaflets, posters, radio talks, groups to plan activities, select literature, 
films, exhibits. secure exhibits, schedule movies. 


20 Local Planning Groups 


Local representatives of Departments of Health, Welfare, Markets, Hospitals, 
Education; voluntary agencies and cooperating groups. 
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Mobilizing for better meals 


America’s biggest city puts punch into its drive for better food habits 


IT IS EASIER to tell somebody how to get 
somewhere than to get there yourself. Most 
ambitious schemes shape up beautifully on 
paper, but then never get off paper. Right 
now most cities are grappling with the prob- 
lem of getting nutrition programs off paper 
and into the works. Their problem, roughly, 
is one you can call the problem of getting 
from here to there. 

The New York City Nutrition Program is 
the vehicle New Yorkers intend to use to 
get from here to there with, nutritionally 
speaking. 
going your way. 

Five City Departments—Health, Markets, 
Hospitals, Welfare, and Schools—are now 
teamed up with 11 other cooperating organ- 
izations “to bring to the people in New 
York City facts about food and its effect on 
health” in ways as effective and helpful as 
they can devise. 

People of New York City live in tene- 
ments on the East Side; they live in apart- 
ment houses guarded by doormen on Park 
Avenue; they live in subdivisions in Queens. 
They live all over 5 boroughs, in every kind 
of circumstance, on incomes ranging from 
nothing up to millions. 


Maybe part of the program is 


TO TALK nutrition to 8 million people takes a lot of talking. 
The New York City Nutrition Program talks through agencies that 
already exist and are already on speaking terms with the 8 million. 
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To get at people where they are, the Nu- 
trition Program intends to work with them 
in the neighborhoods where they live, 
through the agencies and institutions they 
are already familiar with, the schools, the 
social agencies, the women’s clubs, the trade 
unions, the settlement houses, and the 


libraries. 


THE CITY HAS BEEN DIVIDED INTO 20 DIS- 
tricts. In each district, Local Planning 
Groups, made up of representatives from 
agencies in the neighborhood, will carry out 
neighborhood programs, planned to meet 
neighborhood needs, and pitched in the 
neighborhood idiom. Work with families 
is to be carried on through existing organiza- 
tions. Information will feed through the 
planning group into all the represented agen- 
cies and then out to the families. 

Local Planning Groups will help each 
agency get food fact meetings going, arrange 
for movie showings, tours of markets, or 
demonstrations of one kind or another. 

Feeding a city is a job done not only by 
mothers in the home. Restaurants feed mil- 
lions daily in New York. Grocers have im- 
portant roles to play in nutrition education. 


Getting to grocers and restaurant owners and 
market people is also part of the job of the 
Nutrition Program. | 

There you have the hundred thousand 
fingers of New York City’s Nutrition Pro- 
gram reaching out to a million people. 


OF COURSE, FINGERS CAN’T WORK EMPTY 
handed. They must be supplied with in- 
formation, educational material, charts, ex- 
hibits, motion pictures, radio programs, and 
all the other implements of adult education. 

Just the routine job of keeping Local 
Planning Groups and the many other agen- 
cies supplied with material requires an 
This work is 
done by what is called an Operating Com- 
mittee that has its main office at the New 
York City Department of Health. Much of 
the full time staff for the program is pro- 
vided by the Health Department with con- 
siderable service from the staffs of the other 
departments and many interested groups in 
the City. The initial funds have been pro- 
vided by the Health Department and plans 
are under way to raise additional funds from 
other sources. 

The Operating Committee is slated to run 


enormous amount of work. 


PUBLIC health nurses, brought up-to-date on latest nutrition facts 
in refresher classes, tell the mothers they work with how to buy 
and prepare food that will keep their families vigorously healthy. 











a speakers’ bureau to make available to local 
groups authoritative literature and posters, 
to take care of the distribution of press re- 
leases and radio scripts, and to make films 
available for neighborhood showings. 

Three committees work out of sight, dig- 
ging up information, preparing it so it can 
be used, and making arrangements for its 
use, so the program can keep turning over. 


A TECHNICAL COMMITTEE, STAFFED BY NU- 
tritionists, prepares the basic nutritional in- 
formation, okays all information to make 
sure it is accurate and not distorted. It lines 
up the experts in medicine and nutrition and 
public health to speak at big meetings. 

In recognition of the fact that doctors and 
nurses and dentists and teachers and other 
professional people need refresher courses in 
nutrition to enable them to pass along the 
most effective kind of nutrition advice, the 
Technical Committee arranges with profes- 
sional groups to give refresher courses. 

When everyone is eager for more facts 
about better food habits, there aren’t enough 
trained nutritionists around to get to speak 
to all the clubs and mothers’ groups and trade 
unions that want to hear them speak. The 
demand for nutritionists to conduct quiz pro- 
grams, or to answer questions at exhibits also 
ouiruns the supply right now. 

To make up the shortage of nutritionists, 
the Technical Committee trains intelligent 
“lay” people through brief courses. The 
graduates of these short-order courses are 
called “nutrition aides,” and while they are 
not complete experts they are competent to be 
sent out by the speakers bureau to give short 
talks on food facts, to explain exhibits, and to 
assist nutritionists. 


TRAINED nutritionists man nutrition quiz corners and nutrition 
clinics where people can find out how much they know about 
nutrition and get advice on their family food problems. 


The second behind-the-scenes committee is 
called the Material Committee. Already 
this committee has collected a library of 
nutrition information. It wrote to every 
Federal, State, and city agency that had pre- 
pared information usable in a nutrition pro- 
gram. Letters also went out to food manu- 
facturers and trade associations. When all 
the replies came in, the committee had an 
enormous mass of literature which was cata- 
loged, and then passed over to the Technical 
Committee for examination. What is usable 
is used, saving the New York Program the 
repetitious job of working up its own mate- 
rial. Where existing material doesn’t meet a 
particular need, the Materials Committee gets 
the basic information it wants from the 
Technical Committee and then works the 
information up into a leaflet, a pamphlet, or 
a radio talk, an exhibit. All of the printing 
and mimeographing and multilithing which 
must be done is carried on in the Materials 
Committee. Also, under the guidance of the 
Technical Committee, it works up charts, and 
teaching outlines, literature kits and bibliog- 
raphies for use by all the people in the 
program. With the help of the American 
Film Center, it scours the horizon for movies 
that can be used and makes arrangements for 
the movies to be around when the Operating 
Committee needs a movie. When a poster is 
needed, or a slogan might come in handy, a 
requisition goes to the Materials Committee. 


THIRD BEHIND-THE-SCENES COMMITTEE IS 
in charge of promotion and public relations. 
Because people read advertisements, go to 
movies, and listen to. radio programs spon- 
sored by people with foods to sell, the work 
of this Promotion Committee is to see how 


and hot lunches. 


much sound nutrition information can be 
worked into materials put out by such firms. 
That takes negotiations with all kinds of 
trade associations, advertising agencies, man- 
ufacturers, and radio stations, These nego- 
tiations are the province of the Promotion 
Committee. 

Since New York City operates subways, 
advertising space on subway cards and on the 
walls of the stations can be made available 
to carry the Nutrition Program’s own ads. 

Representatives of the Promotion Com- 
mittee also intend to go to the restaurant 
trade associations, and to individual restau- 
rant owners with a nutrition program for 
them. The restaurateurs are to be asked 
to follow all the vitamin conservation rules 
which intelligent housewives follow in the 
preparation of fruits and vegetables (no soda, 
cooking of vegetables as short a time in as 
little water as possible, the preparation of 
vegetables and fruits as soon as possible 
before they are eaten). Another suggestion 
to be urged on restaurateurs is a low-cost 
balanced defense meal for workers at noon, 
perhaps with a notation on the menu explain- 
ing the relation between good nutrition and 
efficiency on the job and the importance of 
both at this time. 


THE NUTRITION NEGOTIATORS HOPE TO BAR- 
gain with grocery stores to make each window 
a nutrition exhibit and to turn their food dis- 
plays into. nutrition demonstrations. Ar- 
rangements may be made to give clerks short 
courses in food facts which they can use in 
dealing with customers. Department store 
windows are good places for exhibits and 
negotiations will be undertaken to get dis- 
play space there. 


SCHOOLS are already in the nutrition program with penny milk 
Now they are holding nutrition exhibits for 
parents and are sponsoring night showings of nutrition movies. 
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EXHIBITS in grocery store windows will feature simple but appe- 
tizing ways of preparing blue stamp foods. Posters will urge 
housewives to make good use of the mineral and vitamin-rich 
foods that can be bought with stamps. Clerks are going to learn 
more about the food values of the products they handle, so they 





COOKING SCHOOLS held at health centers, settlement houses, 


and at the city markets help housewives keep up-to-date on 
how to prepare the foods that are most plentiful at the moment. 
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can give more help to their customers. Housewives will be urged 
to ask for, and stores to supply, the odds and ends and scraps of 
nourishing foods that sometimes get thrown away, like outside 
lettuce leaves, beet and carrot tops, and meat trimmings. Not 
an ounce of food must be wasted these days. 


Ta aE se one st 


TRAVELING exhibits prepared by the Technical Committee of 
the New York City Nutrition Program tell their story from depart- 
ment store windows, at school houses, at fairs, and expositions. 
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Libraries have already set up nutrition 
corners, with literature and exhibits where 
people are able to get at them and profit 
from them. 

Unions, churches, clubs will be asked to 
give time and effort and space to nutrition 
program material. 

Articles in newspapers and magazines fea- 
turing nutrition material can be arranged for 
if someone will go to the editors involved, 
describe the program to them, and get their 
agreement to cooperate. The Promotion 
Committee does that. 


ACTING AS AN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, CON- 
trolling the budget, and giving direction to 
the entire New York City Nutrition Pro- 
gram, there is a Coordinating Committee. 
The Coordinating Committee, with a full- 
time staff, is made up of representatives 
from the five City Departments cooperating 
in the program. It also has representatives 
from the New York City Nutrition Com- 
mittee, which helped to work out the pro- 
gram, the welfare agencies, other public or- 
ganizations, and some Federal agencies, not- 
ably the Surplus Marketing Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture, the agency 
that operates the Penny Milk and home milk 
programs, the Food Stamp Plan, the School 
Lunch Program, and takes care of the Lend- 
Lease purchases of food. < 
Still higher on the organizational chart of 
the New York City Nutrition Program there 
is a governing board under the general direc- 


RESTAURANTS feed almost as many 
people as housewives. To get them to fol- 
low rules of good nutrition and to fea- 
ture low-cost balanced meals, New York's 
restaurant inspectors carry the word to 
restaurant owners, managers, and cooks. 





tion of the Commissioner of Health. Spon- 
soring the whole program is the Mayor. 

From bottom to top, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen to the people who are key 
managers of the vast conglomeration of insti- 
tutions and organizations that make up a 
city, New York City’s Nutrition Program ties 
in thousands of people. 


How WILL THE PROGRAM WORK ACTUALLY ? 
The 
poorest people in a city need nutritional 
information, but they also need food. Two 


Well, take a very real situation. 


methods of increasing the amount of health- 
ful food poor people eat operate through the 
Food Stamp Plan and the penny milk pro- 
gram of the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, both of which are now operating in 
New York. 

While thousands of children get penny 
milk and thousands of families get a chance 
to increase their food purchases through 
the Food Stamp Plan, there are still children 
and families who could but don’t take ad- 
vantage of these programs and _ other 
programs. 

If good nutrition is essential to defense, 
and the President and the Surgeon General 
and the Director of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem say it is, then it is essential that every- 
one eligible for the practical benefits of the 
Food Stamp Plan and the Penny Milk Plan 
actually get the benefits. 


That is a fact. 


NEW YORK'S market inspectors have 
been asked to get market stand operators 
and fishmongers and the other food deal- 
ers into the nutrition program. Fish dealers 
will feature fish for sale at bargain prices 
on Fish Tuesday as well as on Friday. 


Now PROJECT A SITUATION FROM THAT 
fact. This is the way the New York City 
Nutrition Program could work on this prob- 
lem: The Surplus Marketing Administration 
representative on the Coordinating Commit- 
tee of the Nutrition Program presents the 
problem. 

The Committee asks the Materials Com- 
mittee to work up a program. 

The Technical Committee works out diets 
including Stamp Plan foods. It prepares 
basic material showing the importance of 
Stamp Plan foods in the diet. 

The Materials Committee takes these data 
and works them into posters and leaflets and 
radio programs and newspaper articles. 

The Promotion Committee arranges for 
the newspapers and radio stations to carry 
features about the people who need more 
food and could get it if they only knew how 
to go about it. It also gets grocery stores 
to agree to feature Stamp Plan posters, the 
schools to put up Penny Milk exhibits. 

The Materials Committee turns posters 
and leaflets and articles and radio scripts over 
to the operating committee which then sees 
that they are delivered where they ought 
to go. 

At the same time the Operating Committee 
begins to feed material it receives from the 
Materials Committee down to the neighbor- 
hood Planning Committees. 

Representatives from the various agencies 
on the Local Planning Groups in each of 20 
areas throughout the city will devise ways 
and means to bring these facts to the people 
of their neighborhoods. 


SOON WOMEN, FOR EXAMPLE, WILL DIs- 
cover neighbors on their block who are 
eligible for food stamps but who do not know 
about them. Minor objections to the Food 
Stamp Plan, tiny details which keep out some 
people are uncovered. Adjustments are 
made. 

Some children in the schools are just cas- 
ual about their penny milk. The Materials 
Committee, through the neighborhood plan- 
ning committees, plans showings of milk 
pictures designed for children in the schools. 

Similar campaigns designed to encourage 
the eating of fish on more than one day of 
the week might be put on, or a campaign 
for enriched bread and flour, or a campaign 
for a mote extensive use of the whole 
grain cereals, or campaigns designed to get 
more widespread use of the low-cost meat 
specialties. 

That is the program. Can you adopt of 
adapt any part of it for use in your city? 
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RAW materials of commerce have become 


the strategic materials of war. Copper, rub- 
ber, chrome, zinc, steel, aluminum, the list is 
long, and near the top of it are some mate- 
rials that may give you a start by their pres- 
ence: fats and oils, for example, butter, lard, 
cottonseed oil, soybean oil, peanut oil, corn 
oil, coconut oil, palm oil, tallow, babassu 
nut oil, tung oil. 

Not counting petroleum oil and essential 
oils used in perfumes, there are more than 
1,800 fats and oils of which 30 are an 
important part of peacetime life, and grim 
necessities in war. 

War or peace, fats and oils are necessary 
for food, for soap, for paints and varnishes, 
for printer’s ink, for industrial lubricants for 
the manufacture of metals, textiles, leather 
goods, and for glycerine. 

When war displaces peace, these uses be- 
come more urgent than ever but some more 
pressing thar others. 

Glycerine, for example, in the days when 
the nights are not blacked out, is mainly a 
byproduct of soap manufacture. Now that 
Americans are getting training in putting out 
incendiary bombs, soap is a byproduct of 
glycerine manufacture, for glycerine as nitro- 
glycerine is an essential ingredient of many 
high explosives. 

In 1940, nearly 10 billion pounds of fats 
and oils were used in the United States. Six 
and a half of these 10 billion pounds of fats 
and oils were eaten, 2 billion pounds were 
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Fat of the land 


It makes a difference how we use it now that 


war necessities come first 


made into soap, 1 billion pounds were made 
into paints, varnishes, printing inks, and 
linoleum products, while a half billion 
pounds of fats and oils were used for a vast 
number of industrial purposes: to make tin 
plate, and as special lubricants. 


MOsT OF THESE FATS AND OILS WERE PRO- 
duced in the United States. Of the 10 billion 
pounds used, about 1.5 billion pounds came 
from the Philippines, from Africa, from 
Argentine and Brazil, from the Dutch East 
Indies, and from Malaya. 

Round figures do not show how important 
fat and oil imports are. Broken down, the 
statistics tell a different story. America usu- 
ally produces enough food fats for itself and 
for export, but domestic production is a third 
short of supplying all the fats and oils 
needed for soap, slightly more than a third 
shy of the fat and oil needs for industry, and 
almost a half short of American needs for 
paint and varnish. 

Many fats and oils are interchangeable, 
but a few meet some needs so well, they 
come near being indispensable. Coconut oil 
is the ingredient in most soaps that makes 
them lather freely. If soap manufacturers 
should ever run out of coconut oil they would 
have to find something else to help you 
work up a copious lather. They could turn 
to palm kernel oil from Africa. Or they 
could turn to babassu nut oil, which comes 
from Brazil. 


Actually, however, the Pacific war is not 
going to shut off all coconut oil imports; it 
is only going to make their importation nec- 
essary from other sources, from the South 
Pacific Islands, and from Africa, rather than 
from the Philippines. 

Shipping shortages are going to cut down 
the amounts of fats and oils that can be 
imported, but to make up for that American 
farmers, under the spur of the Food-for- 
Freedom production goals, are increasing 
their production of fats and oils. 

If farmers win through to these goals, they 
will provide next year (that’s July 1942 to 
July 1943) this much more vegetable oils 
than we are now getting from them: 600 
million pounds of peanut oil, 300 million 
pounds of soybean oil, 100 million pounds 
each of linseed and cottonseed oil. Then, if 
farmers reach the hog goals, and if meat 
packers follow the suggestions made to them 
to change their fat trimming practices, we 
should get an extra 600 million pounds of 
lard. 

Add up all these extra pounds, and the 
total appears to make up for the loss of im- 
ports, the extra need for fats and oils at home, 
and the amounts now earmarked for our 
allies. The Secretary of Agriculture warns, 
however: ‘No one can foresee the exact size 
of the needs of our allies a year from now, 
but we know they will be large and I fear 
they will be larger than we realize at this 
time.” 
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HARD WATER takes more soap than soft water, but it isn't difficult to 


soften water. 


Smart chemistry teachers in high schools could make a 


project for their classes in determining how much and what kind of water 
softener communities could use where hard water is using up too much soap. 


IN ENGLAND, WHERE FATS AND OILS ARE 
tighter than they ever will be here, food fats 
are rationed and soap is difficult to buy. To 
conserve fats all trade brands of margarine 
have been discontinued and now all mat- 
garine is made to conform to the standards 
for one of two grades, a cheap grade (whose 
price is kept down by a government subsidy ) 
and a more expensive grade. Economists in 
England have also asked that a limited num- 
ber of grades be established for soap and 
that soap manufacturers discontinue their 
present brands and manufacture and sell 
these grades only. 

The need to conserve fats and oils may 
eventually make simplification and standard- 
ization necessary in the United States, too, 
but plans for conservation have not gone as 
far here as in England. 

On December 13, 1941, the Office of Price 
Administration placed a ceiling on the 
wholesale price of certain fats and oils. The 
order applies to raw, crude and refined fats 
and oils, their byproducts and derivatives, 
but makes some exceptions. For instance, 
essential oils, mineral oils, butter, and fat and 
oil products in their finished forms are 
exempt. So are sales of refined fats and oils, 
except olive oil, through wholesale and retail 
channels and directly to the cooking trades. 
Sales of lard as food which does not need fur- 
ther processing are likewise exempt. Most 
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fats and oils were selling (as we go to press) 
at less than ceiling prices. 

A temporary order which followed the 
price ceiling order forbade manufacturers 
with more than 90 days’ supply of fats and 
oils to buy additional fats and oils until their 
inventories fall below the 90-day supply level. 
This order is intended to prevent hoarding. 

No regulation orders consumers to refrain 
from hoarding, for it is assumed that the 
good sense of consumers makes such an order 
unnecessary. Hoarding would not only jam 
up the attempts to keep fats and oils and 
soaps moving freely to consumers, it would 
push prices up, and create a situation in 
which better-off families, those that could 
afford to buy stocks, would shut off supplies 
to the less well-off families. Fats and oils 
deteriorate, too, so hoarding might boom- 
erang on the hoarder. 


CONSERVATION OF EVERY STRATEGIC MATE- 
rial, and that includes fats and oils, is the 
plain duty of every American. In the case 
of fats and oils the more people husband 
what is available the better the Nation will be 
able to pass through a tight period without 
any stringency. 

People whose incomes do not rise as fast 
as prices have a special reason for making 
every purchase do double duty. 

In general, then, the fats and oils situation 





calls for waste-free utilization. On some 
farms and in a few city homes, though not 
many, home soap-making may be in order. 
For using and making, people will need 
some know-how. 

When you buy soap you use the same 
general buying rules that apply whenever 
you go shopping. Shop around for the 
lowest prices that prevail for the type of 
soap (not necessarily the brand) you want. 
Compare prices per pound or ounce, and if 
there is no net weight statement on the label, 
weigh the soap. Remember, however, that a 
hardmilled soap may contain about 30 per- 
cent more soap, ounce for ounce, than a 
framed soap (floating soaps are framed 
soaps). You can usually get substantial 
price reductions if you buy in quantities. 
You and the families next door, for example, 
might together buy the soap you need for a 
current period in case lots. Buying in bulk 
saves the cost of packages. Soap powders, 
soap chips, and water softeners can some- 
times be obtained cheaper this way. 

Soap buying also has a few special rules. 
Instead of scouring powder, you might try 
whiting, which is cheaper, and which does 
scouring jobs safely and efficiently. Instead 
of buying soap chips, you might try chipping 
laundry soap with an ordinary kitchen grater. 

Once you have bought soap in bars, take it 
home, remove the wrappers and let it dry out 
before you use it. It will keep better and 
last longer. 


Now MORE THAN EVER NO SOAP SHOULD BE 
wasted. Do not leave soap in water after 
you have the suds you want. When you 
bathe or wash do not let the soap lie around 
in the water. When you are using a chipped 
soap add a small amount of chips at a time 
until you get the suds you want, don’t just 
dump chips into the tub. Do not let tiny 
pieces of soap go to waste. Drop them in 
a glass or a jar until you have enough to make 
into soap jelly. Then take the pieces, boil 
them in water until they jell on cooling. 
Soap jelly made from laundry soap can be 
used for dishes, for laundry, and for other 
household purposes. Save toilet soap ends 
separately and use the jelly for shampoos. 

If the water in your neighborhood is hard, 
and you have not been doing anything about 
it consciously, you can save substantial 
amounts on your laundry soap bill. Hard 
water is water which contains magnesium or 
calcium (lime) compounds. While these 
compounds do not affect drinking quality 
they combine with soap to form insoluble 
slimy “lime” curds. The curds are deposited 
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against fabrics washed in the water and do 
not rinse out. 


HARD WATER CAN BE SOFTENED AT GREAT 
expense by using large amounts of soap, 
sometimes 3 times as much soap as you would 
normally use. Farm wives in hard water 
localities save rain water (soft water) for 
laundering. 

Some people install zeolite systems to 
soften water. Zeolites are chemicals, com- 
plex double silicates of sodium and alumi- 
num, which do not dissolve in water. When 
hard water containing calcium and magne- 
sium compounds passes through the zeolite 
system, there is a chemical reaction in which 
the sodium replaces the calcium and magne- 
sium in the hard, water making it soft. Not 
all hard water, however, is susceptible to 
this treatment. 

Where it is not feasible to install a water 
softening system, water for laundering may 
be softened with trisodium phosphate, wash- 
ing soda, or borax, which may be bought at 
the grocer’s or at a hardware store. Laundry 
soaps and powders whose advertisements 
promise whiter clothes usually contain these 
water softeners, or other products that re- 
duce or prevent formation of curds, such as 
tetrasodium hydrophosphate. It is cheaper, 
however, to soften water yourself rather than 
to depend on such soap products. 

How much of a water softener you should 
use depends upon the hardness of the water 


in your locality. One way to find out how 
much water softener to use is to call your 
water department and ask someone there. 

You might also get your high school chem- 
istry teacher to make a project for his students 
out of measuring the hardness of your com- 
munity’s water. This is the way they could 


. go about it. 


Fill up a laundry tub with hot water, meas- 
uring the total amount of water in the tub. 

Then put half of a level teaspoonful of 
water softener in the water for every gallon 
of water in the tub. Mix well. Wait 5 to 
10 minutes for the water softener to work. 
When it does work, a scum forms on the top 
of the water. Remove the scum. 

Dip out one quart of the treated water, 
and add to it a level tablespoonful of the 
laundry soap you use. Stir rapidly. If suds 
foam up quickly the water is soft enough. 

If suds do not foam up, add 14 of a level 
teaspoonful of water softener to the laundry 
tub for each gallon of water it contains. 
Stir, wait for the reaction, remove the scum. 

Dip out a quart of water again and try the 
soap sud test again. If the water still is not 
soft enough, repeat until it does get soft. 

When the desired softness is obtained, 
note how much softener has been used for 
each gallon of water. That is the amount 
needed regularly. 

Borax is the mildest water softener, and, 
like all water softeners, should always be 
added to the water before soap is put in. It 


SOAP'S ON! The time has not come when Americans are being asked to 
make soap at home, but some farm families find it a practical way to use 
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up fats and oils that can't be eaten. The job isn't too hard for a city to do. 





should be permitted to react and the scum 
should be removed before you begin wash- 
ing operations. Water treated with borax is 
safe for woolens, silks, and other delicate 
fabrics. 

Washing soda is all right for use with 
cotton or linen, but it should not be used 
with silk or wool. 

Trisodium phosphate is safe for use with 
white cottons and linens, and colored cottons 
and linens that are fast to washing. It can 
be used with silk and wool in very mild 
solutions, but unless you know what you are 
doing, you had better stick to borax when it 
comes to silks and woolens. 


FATS AND OILS CAN ALSO BE CONSERVED BY 
making soap at home or by organizing com- 
munity soap-making projects. Fat and oil 
conservation begins, however, with getting 
as much food value as possible out of cook- 
ing and table fats. Grease from roasting, 
broiling, and frying should be saved and 
used over again. If you cannot use the 
bacon fat you collect, maybe your neighbors 
have a use for it. For most city families, 
soap-making is not practical, but soap-making 
may be practical as a community project. 


HERE IS A SIMPLE RECIPE FOR SOAP-MAKING. 
As with any other recipe, you can increase 
the proportions if you want to. 

Put your waste fat in a pan with an equal 
amount of water. Place the pan on the fire 
until the fat melts. Stir the mixture carefully 
for 2 minutes, then set it aside to cool. 
When the grease has solidified, remove it 
from the water. 

For the next step you take 21/4, pounds of 
fat, weighed carefully, and place it in an iron 
kettle (aluminum will not do). Heat the 
fat until it melts and then take it off the 
stove to cool. Meanwhile, dissolve 51/, 
ounces of caustic soda (a small can of lye) 
in 11 ounces of water in another iron kettle. 
Stir with a wooden paddle. (Don't let the 
lye touch clothing or your skin, it will burn. 
If it does touch you or your clothes, wash it 
off with water and then swab with vinegar. ) 
As soon as the lye has dissolved, add the lye 
solution to the melted fat or oil and stir 
thoroughly. Heat the mixture, stirring all 
the while from the bottom up, until the 
lumps disappear. Now add 5!/, ounces of 
water and keep on stirring until the water 
has been dissolved in the mixture. Pour the 
soap into a cardboard box and let the soap 
harden for 24 hours. Then cut the soap up 
into cakes and put it away in a dry, clean, 
dark place for a week. You then have a 
hard laundry soap. 
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Milk quiz 


What do you know about this top-flight food? 


AMERICA’S milk goal for everyone every 
day is AT LEAST A PINT, MORE FOR 
CHILDREN. Grown-ups can get it ascheese, 
evaporated or dry milk, as well as from 
bottles; children should get as much as they 
can as whole milk. 

How about your family? Do all of you 
get this much? And what are you doing to 
help other families in your town reach this 

oal ? 

' Knowing the answers to these questions 
won't put more milk into your market basket, 
but it might be a way to get your family to 
do more thinking about the milk they need. 
We'll tell you our answers to the questions in 
the March 15th issue. 

1. The Standard Milk Ordinance is: 

(a) A Federal law providing for the 
Federal inspection of milk; 

(b) A milk law applicable to all cities 
with more than 5,000 population ; 

(c) A milk ordinance recommended for 
adoption in States, counties and 
cities by the United States Public 
Health Service. 

2. Properly pasteurized milk contains no 
bacteria. 

True _______ 

3. Class I milk is the highest quality milk; 

Class II milk is second quality milk. 
(i False _______. 

4. When farmers and dairy companies use 
the phrase, “‘milkshed,” they usually 
mean a barn where cows are kept. 

ace. False ________ 

5. Butterfat price in milk is measured in 
points above or below a set percentage 
of butterfat. A point is a tenth of one 
percent. 

Toe 

6. Certified milk is: 

(a) Perfectly pasteurized milk; . 

(b) Milk from Guernsey cows; 

(c) Milk which measures up to certain 
sanitary standards. 

7. Homogenized cream whips more easily 
than cream that has not been so treated. 

aoe 

8. By irradiating milk you give it extra 
Fe OE ee content. 

9. Average milk contains about 1, 4, 7, 10 
percent butterfat. (Check one.) 

10. Cream, usually known as coffee cream, 
under the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion standard of identity contains not 


False _______ 


11. 


14. 


15. 


17. 


less than 5, 9, 18, 27, 36 percent butter- 
fat. (Check one.) 

The Food and Drug Administration 
standard of identity for light whipping 
cream requires a minimum butterfat con- 
tent of 9, 18, 27, 30, 36, 45 percent. 
(Check one.) 


. The minerals for which milk is valued 


in the diet are: copper, iron, calcium, 


phosphorus, iodine. (Check 2.) 


. When farmers receive $3.00 a hundred- 


weight for milk they get _______ 
It takes _______ quarts of average-rich milk 
to make a pound of butter. 


a quart. 


You can get about the same food values 
EF en ee of American (Cheddar) 
cheese that you get in one quart of whole 
milk. 


. The United States last year produced 100 


million, 1 billion, 10 billion, 117 billion 
pounds of milk. (Check one.) 
Milk kept in a refrigerator for as long 
as 72 hours is not safe to drink. 


bo 


N 





. The U. S. Department of Agriculture in- 
spects all milk products before they are 
sold. 


‘Ef False ... 


. What Federal agency administers the 


Penny Milk Program ? 


. A market-wide pool is a device: 


(a) For storing milk; 
(b) For collecting milk for shipment 
abroad ; 


(c) For paying milk producers. 


. In which of these ways is the largest 


amount of milk used each year: 
(a) Fed to calves; 

(b) Sold for fluid consumption ; 
(c) Making creamery butter. 


. Skim milk contains only a small amount 


of the minerals found in whole milk. 
True 


. The word, “‘surplus,”’ as it.is used in the 


milk industry usually refers to: 
(a) Milk produced that cannot be con- 
sumed ; 


(Concluded on page 15) 


QUIZ CORNERS, like this one in a store, are collecting consumers in cities 
all over the country, telling them how to use nutrition information to stay 
healthy and vigorous. Have you put a quiz corner to work in your city yet? 
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s. WELL NOURISHED CHILDREN, pre- 
he largest pared by the Children’s Bureau in coop- 
fr. eration with the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. Folder 14. Undated, pp. 16. 
on; Address: Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
all amount Free. Gives specific suggestions for de- 
le milk. veloping a food plan for the family. The 
following leaflets are also available free 
used in the 


on request from the Children’s Bureau: 
ie (1) Feeding Your Baby, First Year, 








ot be con- Folder 20; (2) Your Child's Health, 6-16 
Years, Folder 22; and (4) The Noon 
Meal at School, Folder 23. 
pate CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OF- 
sincities | = FICE, 1941, pp. 35. Address: U. S. 
, to stay | Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
city yet? | 


D.C. Free. The major divisions of this 
pamphlet are: What Is a Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office, How It Is Set Up, What 
It Does and How to Organize It. Among 
the suggestions of interest to consumer 
groups are (1) Opportunities in Con- 
sumer Programs, p. 17; (2) Opportuni- 
ties in the Health Field, pp. 18-19; (3) 
Opportunities in the Field of Nutrition, 
p. 20; and (4) Opportunities in the Field 
of Housing, p. 24. 


PLANNING FOR SAFETY, by the U. S. 
Housing Authority, Federal Works 
Agency. 1941, pp. 22. Address: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 15 cents. A discussion of safety 
provisions to be included in plans for 
the layout of sites, and the design and 
construction of buildings and utilities for 
low rent housing projects. 





ELECTRICITY FOR. THE FARM 
THROUGH REA. 1941, pp. 23. Ad- 
dress: Rural Electrification Administra- 
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tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. Free. This pamphlet 
is designed to introduce the citizen to the 
program of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. It describes what the pro- 
gram is, how it functions, and what it has 
accomplished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC REVIEW OF LITERA- 


TURE ON COOPERATIVE EDUCA- 
TION, by V. J. Tereshtenko et al. Part 
I of Series D on Cooperative Education. 
1941, pp. 363. Address: The Coopera- 
tive Project, Work Projects Administra- 
tion, 63 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Limited free supply. The major section 
of this volume contains the abstracts of 
567 publications on cooperative educa- 
tion. In addition there is a discussion of 
the aims and purposes of cooperative edu- 
cation, a list of student cooperatives in the 
United States and a list of organizations 
and agencies working in the field of co- 
operative education. 


CONSUMERS—THE SHOCK TROOPS 


OF HOME DEFENSE. 1941, pp. 5. 
Address: Consumer Division, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Free. This leaflet and the following pub- 
lication outline briefly some of the ways 
in which consumers may aid in National 
Defense. 


1941, pp. 6. 
Address: Consumer Division, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Free. 


A SOUTHERN NEGRO FAMILY 


LEARNS TO USE THE CONSUMER 
SERVICES OF ITS GOVERNMENT. 
American Family Series No. 2. 1941, pp. 


21. Address: Consumer Division, Office 
of Price Administration, Washington, 
D. C. Free. The purpose of this series 
is to sketch some of the consumer prob- 
lems faced by American families and to 
indicate the resources available for meet- 
ing them. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION IN THE 


SCHOOL PROGRAM. A Series of Re- 
prints from Volume 26 of SCHOOL 
LIFE. Address: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Single copies free to teachers. 
Contains numerous suggestions for a 
nutrition education program at the vari- 
out educational levels. Experiments in 
teacher education and in community nutri- 
tion projects are described. 


HOUSING AMERICA, A SOURCE UNIT 


FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES. Bul- 
letin No. 14. 1940, pp. 80, illus, Ad- 
dress: The National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 16th Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 50 cents. Presents data 
on housing conditions and suggests ob- 
jectives, methods, student activities and 
sources of information for the study of 
housing problems. Bibliography. 


UNTIL THE DOCTOR COMES, by James 


A. Dolce, M. D., U. S. Public Health 
Service. 1941, pp. 60. Address: Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 10 cents. This booklet is not in- 
tended to serve as a complete first aid 
manual or to encourage self-treatment. It 
outlines simple emergency measures which 
are readily available, and if properly car- 
ried out, may add to the comfort of the 
injured, prevent the development of seri- 
ous complications and in some instances 
contribute to the saving of life. 


FAMILY EXPENDITURES FOR FUR- 


NISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT. FIVE 
REGIONS. Department of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 436. 1941, 
pp. 212. Address: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 25 cents. 
This volume deals with the expenditures 
for household furnishings and equipment 
paid by families living in the farm.coun- 
ties, villages, and small cities surveyed by 
the Bureau of Home Economics as a part 
of the Consumers Purchases Study. 


FAMILY EXPENDITURES FOR CLOTH- 


ING. Department of Agriculture Miscel- 
13 








laneous Publication No. 428. 1941, pp. 
386. Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 30 cents. 
Deals with expenditures for clothing by 
families living in rural and small city 
areas surveyed by the Bureau of Home 
Economics as part of the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study. 


FAMILY EXPENDITURES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, STATISTICAL TA- 
BLES AND APPENDICES, prepared by 
the National Resources Planning Board. 
1941, pp. 209. Address: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
50 cents. This volume supplements a pre- 
vious publication by the National 
Resources Planning Board titled 
CONSUMER EXPENDITURES IN THE 
UNITED STATES (also available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 50 cents). The present 
volume is the most detailed analysis yet 
made of family expenditures in the United 
States. It is based on the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study data collected by the Bureau 
of Home Economics and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in cooperation with the 
Work Projects Administration. 


HANDBOOK IN COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT, by the Southeastern 
Workshop, Greenville, South Carolina. 
1941, pp. 114. Address: Furman Uni- 
versity Press, Greenville, S.C. 50 cents. 
The aim of a community-development pro- 
gram is to give people an opportunity to 
more clearly understand and more effec- 
tively use their resources. Chapters on 
health, recreation, and economic improve- 
ment are among those dealing with con- 
sumer problems. 


FOR HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. One 


reel, 16 mm. motion picture in color. 
Available on loan from: Motion Picture 
Section, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. This film is avail- 
able in both sound and silent versions. 
There is no charge, but the borrower must 
pay transportation cost both ways. Copies 
of the film may be purchased by agencies 
which would have extensive use for it. 
It deals with the importance of good nutri- 
tion in developing a sound and healthy 
body. A syllabus for use with the picture 
will be furnished free on request. 


BUSINESS - CONSUMER PLATFORM, 
presented by the Committee on Business 
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Consumer Relations of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. 1941, pp. 16. Ad- 
dress: National Better Business Bureau, 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 3 
cents. This bulletin contains the follow- 
ing sections: (1) General principles and 
objectives, (2) Informative advertising 
and selling—the opportunity of business, 
(3) Informed buying—the opportunity of 
the consumer, and (4) Procedures for 
cooperation. 


TAX BARRIERS TO TRADE. 1941, pp. 


350. Address: Tax Institute, 135 South 
36th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.50 
(cloth bound). 
duction “The Menace of Tax Barriers to 
Trade,” this publication reviews highway, 
commodity, marketing, and international 
trade barriers. 
outlines what can be done to remove trade 
barriers. 


After a general intro- 


The concluding section 


CANNED AND DRIED FRUIT AND 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTION EX- 
CEEDS HALF BILLION DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY. Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, Part 3, Foodstuffs, No. 63. 1941, pp. 
10. Address: Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 
Presents a statistical summary of the total 
production and value of canned and dried 
fruits and vegetables. Also contains an 
analysis of the financial reports of 10 of 
the more important concerns in the fruit 
and vegetable canning business. 


STATE ANTI-TRUST LAWS, prepared by 


the Marketing Laws Survey, Work Proj- 
ects Administration. 1940, pp. 880. 
Address: Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. $1.50 (buckram 
binding). Contains a compilation of 
State Anti-Trust laws and pertinent judi- 
cial decisions. The analyses are classified 
under three main headings: (1) Trust 
combinations and monopolies (2) Con- 
tracts not to compete and (3) Tying con- 
tracts and exclusive dealing arrangements. 


STATE PRICE CONTROL LEGISLA- 


TION, prepared by the Marketing Laws 
Survey, Work Projects Administration, 
1940, pp. 558. Address: Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. $1.25, 
(buckram binding). This book contains 
an analysis of State statutes and pertinent 
court decisions relating to price control. 
The main types of legislation covered are 


_ resale price maintenance laws, statutes pro- 
hibiting sales below cost, and antidiscrim- 
ination legislation. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 


CONSUMER-RETAILER COUNCIL, 
INC, 1941, pp. 18, mimeo. Address: 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 20 
cents. Contains a detailed report of the 
activities of the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council now in its fourth year of 
operation. 


DEFENSE OF THE HOME. 194i, pp. 3. 


Address: Division of Information, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Free. This leaflet outlines briefly 
how the farm program makes for greater 
family security. 


INSTALMENT SELLING—PROS AND 


CONS, by William Trufant Foster. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets No. 61. 1941, pp. 
31. Address: Public Affairs Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
10 cents. Outlines some of the advantages 
and abuses of instalment selling. Lists 
some principles to follow in making use 
of instalment buying. 


DEFENSE HOUSING POLICIES AND 


PROGRESS. Serial No. R. 1304. Ad- 
dress: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Free. Outlines the policies and _proce- 
dures followed in meeting the emergency 
caused by the influx of workers into cen- 
ters of defense activity. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION, by Hubert B. 


Risinger. Studies in Education, No. 13. 
Address: Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 75 cents. This 
publication is intended as a manual for 
students of consumer mathematics. Con- 
tains exercises dealing with a wide variety 
of consumer problems. 


THE WHOLESALE FRUIT AND VEG- 


ETABLE MARKET OF ST, LOUIS, by 
W. T. Calhoun and L. H. Schweiter. 
1941, pp. 62. Address: Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agti- 
culture, Washington, D. C. This survey 
analyzes the deficiencies of the present 
wholesale fruit and vegetable market in 
St. Louis and makes specific recommenda- 
tions for improvement. The report states 
that the adoption of these recommenda- 
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tions would reduce the yearly cost of han- 
dling fruits and vegetables for the St. 
Louis area by approximately 20 percent. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS RELATING 
TO PUBLIC HEALTH INTEREST IN 
HOUSING, by John C. Leukhardt, U. S. 
Public Health Service. Reprint No. 2266 
from the Public Health Reports. 1941, 
pp. 4. Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 5 cents, Out- 
lines briefly some of the recent happen- 
ings which are illustrative of the increas- 
ing interest in housing as it affects public 
health. 


THE MOTORCYCLE, War Department 
Technical Manual No. 10-515. 1941, pp. 
50. Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 
Contains information on the construction, 
operation and repair of motorcycles. 


THE MOTOR VEHICLE, War Department 
Technical Manual, No, 10-510. 1940, 
pp. 51. Address: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 
Although intended as a military training 
manual this publication contains elemen- 
tary information about automotive equip- 
ment which would be useful to a con- 
sumer. 


THE INTERNAL COMBUSTION EN- 
GINE, War Department Technical Man- 
ual, No. 10-570. 1941, pp. 103. Ad- 
dress: Superintendent of Documents, 
’ Washington, D. C. 15 cents. An ele- 
mentary study manual dealing with the 
construction and operation of different 
tvpes of combustion engines. 


THIS PROBLEM OF FOOD, by Jenny I. 
Rowntree, Professor of Home Economics, 
University of Washington. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 33. 1941, pp. 32. Ad- 
dress: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10 
cents. The pamphlet opens with a dis- 
cussion of some of the problems of Ameri- 
can families in getting adequate food. 
Contains suggestions for use in selecting 


the right foods for proper nutrition. A 


concluding section deals with nutrition 
and public policies. 


NUTRITION, THE ARMOR OF ROBUST 
HEALTH. 1941, pp. 22. Address: 
Office of Health, Welfare, and Related 
Defense Activities, Washington, D. C. 
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Free. This pamphlet contains two scien- 
tific papers reprinted at the request of the 
National Nutritional Advisory Commit- 
tee: (1) “Enriched Flour and Enriched 
Bread; How It Started,” by Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic and (2) 
“Public Health Aspects of Enriched Flour 
and Bread,” by Dr. W. H. Sebrell, U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


KEEP FIT WITH THE RIGHT FOODS, 


A Bibliography, by Helen S. Mitchell, 
Director of Nutrition. 1941, pp. 4. Ad- 
dress: Office of Health, Welfare, and Re- 
lated Defense Activities, Washington, 
D. C. Single copies available only to 
libraries, free. This leaflet contains care- 
fully annotated listings of popular pam- 
phlets, books and periodicals dealing with 
nutrition. 


MINIMUM _ REQUIREMENTS FOR 


FARM HOUSES. Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 475. 1941, pp. 8. Address: 
Office of Information, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Free. 
The minimum requirements for farm 
dwellings given in this bulletin represent 
the judgment of a number of Department 
of Agriculture agencies which have had 
first-hand experience with rural housing 
problems. 


HOUSING ROAD MAP FOR FARMS 


AND VILLAGES. 1941, unpaged. Ad- 
dress: United States Information Service, 
Washington, D. C. Limited free supply. 
This leaflet lists the Federal Government 
agencies which render aid to individuals 
who wish to obtain a new farm, build new 
farm buildings, or modernize or repair 
¢ present buildings. 





Milk Quiz 


(Concluded from page 12) 


(b) Milk produced to go into bottles 
but used in manufacturing dairy 
products ; 

(c) Milk that is fed to calves because it 
cannot be sold. 


24. The term, “blended price,’”’ as it is used 


in the milk industry refers to: 

(a) The retail price for beverages made 
of milk and flavoring; 

(b) The purchasing power of the 
money the farmer receives for his 
milk; 

(c) The price the farmer receives for 
milk under the classified price plan. 


25. A good milk ordinance makes inspection 
of dairy plants unnecessary. 
True False 


26. Little Miss Muffet ate curds and whey. 
What are they? 

27. Buttermilk, cottage cheese, and} many 
chocolate drinks are made from the same 
kind of milk. What kind is that? 

28. Which statement comes closer to being 
correct: ‘ 

Milk is a perfect food. 
Milk is the most nearly perfect food. 

29. When a quart of fluid whole milk sells 
for 15 cents and a tall can (141/ 
ounces) of evaporated milk sells for 8 
cents, which the cheaper source of milk 
nutrients ? 


30. What part of the milk contains Vitamins 
A and D? 





OUR THANKS for photographs go to Farm 
Security Administration, cover; FSA,W ASH- 
INGTON STAR, p. 2; FSA, Office for Emer- 
gency Management, p. 3; FSA, U. S. D. A. 
Information for montage on p.4; U.S. Army 
Air Corps, New York City Department of 
Health, p. 5; NYC Dept. of Health, pp. 6, 7, 
8; top, l. to r., Extension Service, FSA, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, down, Ext., p. 9; 
FSA, p. 10; Ext., p. 11; U. S. Public Health 
Service, p. 12; back cover, top to bottom, 
WASHINGTON STAR, NYC Dept. of 
Health, FSA, U. S. D. A. Information, CG. 
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